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A. Johnson 


SKYSCRAPER IN DESIGN 
Edith M. Bushnell 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


ROGRESS, you cannot avoid it—and now comes the 
skyscraper influencing the mind and product of our 
modern youth. Do you marvel at this truth or are you 
intelligently prepared for the dynamic change that has been 
forced upon the youth who will be—not only expect to be, 
the public tomorrow. This change has already forced itself 
in the skyscraper furniture of our big cities, necessitated 
because of the limited floor space. I see unlimited wall 
height as a solution of this condition. Now design is taking 
to its own the skyscraper as the most interesting innovation 
in constructive design. So of course it must needs be the 
young, alert mind applies this all absorbing interest to his 
designs for commercial art, stage, design, bookplates, etc. 
In all its possibilities it will intrude wherever design is 
used. I see in the near future its influence upon all types 
of decorative art—whether in rectangular or triangular 
form. It is fascinating, inspiring and full of promise. We 
all realize the beauty of the new architecture that is sincere 
in all its aspects. Too long have we tolerated the unsightly 
building that considered just the frontage. Americans, let 
us build sincerely that we may be viewed from all sides and 
found beautiful. So this new sincere attitude toward the 
beautiful thought of this day with its aeroplanes, its sky- 
scrapers, and its art, a true expression of the achievement 
of the talented artists of the new progress that we must 
realize and cannot avoid. A wonderful age of accomplish- 
ment when we realize that it were better to have a simple 
object without embellishment if we cannot have a beautiful 
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interpretation of sincere modern decoration. It is the spirit 
of this age rather than a specific subject that should per- 
meate modern decoration with the uplifting, inspiring fact 
of organized thought that is fundamental in modern con- 
struction. In the end it is only the same principles that we 
had been developing for a long time. It is the beauty of the 
contours, the dark and light in pattern, the agreeable filling 
of the space with putting the story across that you wish to 
tell. It is doing it in a modern way that will appeal to 
modern thinkers—we have the future and not the past as 
the problem at hand—more power to sincerity and progress 
in youth. The world is always young. 


The object of the work is to keep abreast of the new 
movement in dynamics. The new order that involves the 
skyscraper, the aircraft, the radio and all the increasing 
interpretations of electric energy. The new view that looks 
down upon our world from the aircraft and up from the 
worms view must of necessity be an inspiration resulting 
in new interpretations of decorative design. The world 
that was has been added to. So now our young people of 
today, rich in the impressions of a new world that to them 
is the only real world that they know, readily adapt it to 
their interpretation in decorative design. In doing this 
work the principals involved are closely influenced by 
theoretical perspective parallel, angular and aerial. The 
work is so planned that none of the principals involved are 
violated. The thought suggested is inspiration, progress 
and achievement. The distribution of dark and light follow 
the accepted principals of design. The agreeable filling of 
space, the variety of sizes and shapes and the geometrical 
construction are the only limits set for the student. 


A. Johnson 
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Deer—P. Newberry 


ANIMAL SQUARES 
Katharine M. Kahle 
Marjorie Kelley, Instructor 
State Teachers College, San Diego, Calif. 

HE interesting thing about teaching design is that one 
may take the same old problem, but by different 
methods and with a new set of students attain such wholly 
different results than drawn from last year’s class or any 
other class. We are each individual beings and given the 
opportunity and the right encouragement our individual and 
characteristic expressions are expressed in our art efforts, 
be we professional or amateur. For years practically all 
art teachers have been giving the problem to “design an 


Polar Bear—Ruth Ruge 


Buffalo—M. Neill 


animal in a limited space,’’ a square, a rectangle or a 
circle. However, the results obtained from this beginning 
design class at San Diego State College are different enough 
in both the approach to the problem and the resulting de- 
signs, to demand attention. 


The problem was one of line drawing. Rhythmic line 
was especially sought for. As an aid in stressing the sim- 
plicity and rhythm of dominant masses Best Mogarth’s 
Methods of reducing an animal to a major and minor circle 
were used. This aided in creating characteristic lines, while 
omitting unexpressive detail. Each outline animal when 
created with only its dominant characteristics and care-- 


(Continued on Page 39) 


Grizzley Bear—Walter Varney 
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Batik—Robert Gross 


DESIGNS FOR BATIK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
. Edith M. Bushnell 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


HE high school student who is interested in decorative 

design will find a delightful medium of expression in 
applied, wax-resist problems. If it is kept in mind that the 
wax, when understood, will lend itself as easily as charcoal 
or pencil to every variety of line and form, aiding the stu- 
dent or worker to put in permanent form the design they 
have created. When working with wax as a resist and dye 
as a medium one should be prepared to realize the possibili- 
ties of each. Wax lends itself to all kinds of technic and 
you only have to keep in mind a clear vision of its function. 
It is a guard, or police officer, as it were, who keeps the dye 
in its place and protects the limits of the design. While the 
dye really does the work, the wax establishes the fence. 
Wax must be just the right proportion of parawax and 
snowflake white wax, to do the particular piece of work at 
hand. If clean cut edge is desired the wax must dominate. 
If the problem is more illusive and soft of edge then the 
parawax is the predominating element. When a sharp, 
crisp edge of crackel is desired, plunge the work into ice 
water. When soft, indistinct effects of modified tone is the 
objective, have the dye bath as warm as necessary to attain 
the results. When any particular result is to be repeated, 
you will find notes of former experiments valuable. Refer 
back to these notes and rediscover just the right procedure 
for this piece of work, repeating the process in duplicating 
your result, 
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It is always well to realize the value of a knowledge of 
materials and their use. Certain kinds of wax or dyes are 
worth investigating. Expert workers discover the merits, 
in production, of various media they have experimented 
with resulting in methods valuable to the worker who de- 
sired to save time and repeated experiments. In using wax 
I find that snowflake white pure wax is reliable. I use para- 
wax for parafine. In combining the two for ordinary clean 
lines, one cake of parawax and three small round cakes of 
snowflake are satisfactory. I use anything from a Chinese 
writing brush to a wide bristle brush to put in the wax. 
Dyeing is a delightful experience when you have dyes that 
are toned to the colors of the spectrum to begin with. It is 
more necessary they be right than it is when using other 
media. When one has an understanding of good color in 
fabrics you can dream beauty on materials with the assur- 
ance of reasonable permanency. Dyeing fabrics for deco- 
rative use is a many sided process. When you desire clear 
full chroma it is necessary to have your materials cream 
white to start with. When a dominant harmony is the 
object of the work you can save yourself trouble and time 
by selecting materials in the dominant color, dyeing into 
this original color any or all of the colors desired for varia- 
tion. The method employed is of little moment if you attain 
the desired result. Sometimes it is best to paint in your 
decoration, especially if brilliancy of hue is desired. Other 
times it is advisable to dip the material in a dye bath for 
neutralization, but not absolutely necessary, for often a 
pleasing result is attained when a thin wash is put on with 
a brush. If the dye bath (a crude method) is resorted to, 
of course, it is necessary to cover with wax all the color 
you wish to retain, and even then they are apt to be dulled, 
changed, or crackled. When using a wash with the brush 
you are absolutely sure of the result and can differentiate 
sufficiently to create a more pleasing whole. Neutralized 
color is very apt to be muddy and anything but attractive. 
Then as to washing, I find the less wax used on the material 
the better. Wax is very apt to injure the materials and 
sometimes burns through thin fabrics. 


In dyeing I use B. B. Dyes. These come in the six 
spectrum colors and are toned as nearly as possible to the 
six minus and plus colors of the spectrum. If modern work 
in color is attempted in dyed fabrics, the color must be 
modern. In using dye I find that continued painting over 
color areas is absolutely necessary. Sometimes a color 
must be carefully gone over many times to prevent uneven 
tone. Dye must be used in plenty of water. It cannot be 
forced by attempting to put the desired intensity on at one 
painting. When dipping, the water acts as a disturber of 
the color and when the color bites into the goods it leaves the 
water practically clean. When removing wax and setting 
your color use a quantity of clean, clear gasoline out of 
doors. I do not use a hot iron to remove wax as it injures 
the result. I prefer enough gasoline so that rubbing is not 
necessary. We work on a small or large surface. For 
materials we use velvets, crepe de chine, georgette, etc., 
with dyes mordanted for silk and dyes mordanted for cotton 
when doing unbleached muslin, organdies, etc. Otherwise 
your dye will not bite. 


In making designs for batik there is no limit to the 
experimenting that can be done with this delightful process. 
When one is inclined to use the fundamental principles of 
good design the interpretation should be most satisfactory. 
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Max Schapiro 


Designs by 
Students of James Monroe High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Alice Rosenblatt, Instructor 
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Marguerite Intveen 


Anna Thatcher Geneva Larson 


Marjorie Breitenstein Phyllis McDill 


University of Wyoming, Amy Gardner, Instructor—Honorable Mention 
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ANIMAL DESIGN PROBLEM FOR BATIK WALL 
HANGINGS 
Florence B. Drake, Teacher 

9th Grade Design Class, Central Junior High, Ogden, Utah 

HE designs for batik wall hangings submitted from a 

ninth grade junior high class are very effective when 
rendered on pongee silk in the three colors, natural, tomato- 
red and black. These hangings when used in the right 
place have wonderful decorative quality. The elephants 
and camels with their tropical burdens,—a basket of fruit, 
dressed in carnival regalia—afforded a problem in animal 
drawing, design of blanket, basket of fruit, hill, and border. 
The whole to be interpreted in a creative and imaginative 
way, depicting the animals in a mood of exhilarance, state- 
liness, plodding or in a stoical sleepy attitude. It was pre- 
sented in the above order and assembled to fit on a paper 
size 21 x 29. 

We studied animals and native design and foliage, car- 
rying out, as far as possible, the characteristic design 
motifs, our source of research being the International Geo- 
graphic and Asia magazines. The painting of the designs 
in show card developed a technique which will be invaluable 
when applying the wax for the batik. 

We will cover the natural tone of the pongee silk first: 
dip in tomato-red dye, cover the pattern we wish to retain 
in that color and dip in black, being very careful to thor- 
oughly cover the parts on both sides of the pattern so as to 
retain the clear color. The result is easily obtained and is 
a gorgeous, useful article so exquisite in glow and pattern 
that it attracts every eye. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following contributors received Honorable Mention 
in our recent Competition. Through an oversight their 
names were not published with the others in the May num- 
ber of our Magazine: 

Doris Atkinson, Detroit, Mich.; Julia Mattson, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Evalyn L. Rogers, Hayward, Calif.; Jr. High 
School, Stella Halderson, Instructor, Winona, Minn.; Oak- 
wood High School, Lou K. Weber, Instructor, Dayton, O. 
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Bowl—Jetta Ehlers 


Follow directions for page problem in working out this 
bowl. 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . . . 23 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 


A FLOWER HOLDER 


ITH gardens abloom and the wayside bedecked with 

flowers it seems a timely problem for us to consider 
the decoration of some sort of container for these lovely 
things. A great many people insist upon using only glass 
for this purpose. There are others who, while they may 
admire the glass, still feel there is an added charm in a bit 
of color such as a piece of pottery would supply. There are 
one or two things to consider in making your plans. Firstly, 
the decoration must be kept subordinate. That is, one 
would not want flamboyant color or obstrusive design which 
would detract from the flower arrangement. If very gay 
color is used it is best to make the jar of a solid tint using 
no decoration. Things of this kind find a ready place in the 
house. If on the other hand, you use a design which stands 
out vividly, you at once have war between it and whatever 
you place in the holder. So it is a very safe rule to keep 
the decoration of pieces for this purpose very simple in 
their color treatment. 


We find also that simple shapes are best. Avoid the 
grotesque in choosing a piece. Consider the practical side 
of it. Does it stand well, because a vase which is top-heavy 
spells disaster. Legs and feet or handles are to be abjured, 
as they are liable sooner or later to be knocked off. We do 
not make cast-iron rules about it of course, but experience 
proves the wisdom of avoiding them. It should have a good 
opening so that flowers may be arranged easily and grace- 
fully. A vase with a small neck may of course hold one or 
two choice sprays. The Japanese are much given to this, 
but in our American homes, and especially with the tend- 
ency to combine different flowers and to mass them, we find 
the larger necked jars the most useful. Then, from the 
housewife’s point of view they are preferable because they 
may be easily kept clean. Of course, we are not restricted 
to vases and jars, for some of the most beautiful arrange- 
ments are made in bowls. There are so many contrivances 
now which may be placed in a shallow bowl for holding 
flowers in position. There are fitted pieces of coarse wire 
netting also which are a great assistance. A holder which 
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is very satisfactory looks very much like a section of an old- 
fashioned wire hair-brush. The wires are quite heavy and 
about two inches in height. Sprays may be arranged in 
these in many different positions as they may be inserted 
very easily at almost any angle. An advantage over the 
familiar kind with large holes which are not always suc- 
cessful with stiff stemmed flowers. A friend who is quite 
noted for her charming arrangement of flowers uses a 
small glass bowl within a larger one of pottery and builds 
up her picture in this way. She considers it as a picture 
too, and puts all the thought into it she would in using color 
from her palette or in working out a design. Can’t you see 
what delight one would get in approaching the subject from 
that angle. 


Lustre adapts itself very readily to things for this pur- 
pose, and since we have not used it for some little time we 
will develop our problem along that line. In the color 
scheme for this vase we will need Orange, Turquoise Blue, 
Light Green lustres, Black (the regulation china paint), 
Gold, and some oil of lavender. The first step is to measure 
and divide the vase into two sections. This can be done by 
means of a narrow strip of paper brought around the 
middle of the vase. Mark with china pencil where this 
meets and then removing it fold to get the exact half. Lay 
this again against the china and mark where the crease 
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Bowl—Jetta Ehlers 


comes. This is an easy means of dividing an upright piece. 
Someone reading this will exclaim, “how simple, everyone 
knows that!” The directions are given for the benefit of 
any real beginner who may not be so assured. Having 
divided the vase you will then proceed to make a careful 
tracing of the design and transfer it to the china, using 
graphite impression paper under your tracing paper and 
going over the drawing with a tracing point. Place a motif 
in the center of each section, and if the shape you have to 
decorate is large, you may use more divisions and repeats. 
It will not be incorrect to use only one motif on a small 
vase. 

Having completed the tracing, next go over it with India 
ink using a fine pen. When this is finished rub it down 
with a piece of fine sandpaper until just the lightest grey 
line remains. The flower and the buds are to be outlined 
with Black. Use an outline medium having either a sugar 
or gum arabic base. The color is mixed with this to a 
rather stiff mass and is then thinned with water to flow 
readily from the pen. The leaf forms are not to be outlined 
with this, but the design in the center of the large leaf at 
the left is. Having this completed we will proceed to give 
the entire piece a covering of Light Green lustre. Prepare 
a pad of soft old china silk over a ball of absorbent cotton, 
or better still, surgeon’s wool. You will need a fairly large 
square shader for this, a No. 8 will be good. Many workers 
like a still larger brush, the square water color brushes 
about three-quarters of an inch wide. Pour out some of the 
lustre onto a clean saucer, adding a little lavender oil which 
should be well mixed by the brush with the lustre. See 
first that the vase is absolutely clear of any lint or dust, 
-and then apply the lustre rapidly with broad sweeping 
brush strokes, working first from one side and then the 
other, of the starting point. Cover it completely, seeing 
that no white streaks are left uncovered. Take up the pad 
and quickly pounce the lustre until it is perfectly smooth 
and even. To be successful no flecks of dust or lint should 
be visible in it. This should be protected in every way 
from dust until it is hard and dry, which should be very 
soon. When the piece is completely and thoroughly dry 
remove the green lustre from the surface of the flower and 


buds. To do this wind a toothpick with a bit of absorbent 
cotton and moisten it with alcohol, taking care to squeeze 
out any surplus moisture. This will remove the lustre but 
will leave a film which should be removed by wiping over it 
with a bit of cotton slightly moistened with lavender oil. 


With a small square shader, a No. 4, paint in the center 
section of the large flower, also the buds with Orange lustre. 
Using another small clean brush lay in the white border 
which surrounds this center section with Turquoise Blue. 
If you take out a small quantity of the lustre upon a clean 
saucer, and allow for a little evaporation, the lustre is not 
liable to run and spread as it would if you used it directly 
from the bottle. In dipping the brush into the bottle one 
is more apt to get it too full of the lustre. In taking it on 
the brush from the saucer it is easier to control the amount 
taken up. With just ordinary care one should have no 
trouble. The center of the flower (the dots and pointed 
band) are to be done with Gold. The dark spots on the 
lower part are Black, mixed in the usual way with painting 
medium, using only sufficient to bind it in a stiff mixture 
and then thinned with turpentine for painting. Do not pile 
this on but paint it in a smooth even coat. The dark edge 
of the flower is also Black as are the spots at the base of the 
buds and the stems, and all the dark parts in the center of 
the leaves. The entire leaf forms outside of the center 
sections are to be Gold, painting this in over the dried 
lustre. The band at the bottom of the vase is Black. All 
of the dark parts of the top border are of Black with the 
white sections of Gold. Let this all dry thoroughly and the 
piece is then ready for its first firing. Keep your fingers 
off of the unfired lustre as any touches will show after the 
firing. If you must handle it use ciean tissue paper to 
protect the lustre from contact with your fingers. The 
opening will likely be large enough for you to insert your 
hand and so be able to move it about without any risk. You 
will probably be disappointed in the appearance of the 
piece after it is fired this first time. But take heart, for it 
really requires three firings to bring this to completion. 


For the second painting you will give all of the gold a 
second coat, touch up the Orange and Blue if it is weak, 
and go over all of the Black. The Light Green background 
is not touched for this painting, and be sure to see that no 
smudges of color or gold are on it when it is sent to be 
fired. Clean it all very carefully before firing. After this 
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comes from the kiln it will look a little more promising. The 
first step for this last painting is to burnish the gold. 
Burnishing sand, water, and a soft cloth is the best for this 
purpose. Dry thoroughly and then cover the entire vase 
leaves, centers and all, with the exception of the flower and 
buds, with a good solid coat of Light Green lustre, which is 
to be padded on the background parts only. Where the 
lustre covers the gold let it alone without padding. It is 
desirable to have a fairly heavy coat over the gold. You 
may now touch up any weak places in the Black, notably 
the edge of the top. The vase will then be ready for its 
third and final firing. Properly done it should have a 
sparkling green background with dull leaves full of irrides- 
cence and the flower forms of soft glowing orange and blue. 
While this may sound rather gay the color scheme is really 
very harmonious. If the leaves have not much irridescence 
another coat of Green lustre may be applied and the piece 
refired. The same care should be exercised in laying the 
second enveloping wash of lustre as in the first painting. 
Absolute cleanliness is the law for lustre work. A piece 
of soft old chiffon is fine for wiping dust off the surface be- 
fore applying the lustre as chiffon is one material that does 
not have lint or fuzz. Strange as it may seem, absolutely 
perfect padding of lustre can be done with two thicknesses 
of chiffon over surgeon’s wool. 


To sum up our main points: Use a good sized brush 
when laying lustre over a large surface. Do not be slow in 
working as lustre dries very quickly. Pad as soon as laid. 
Do not apply lustre without first wiping the piece free of 
lint or dust. Do not allow the fingers to touch unfired lustre 
as it will result in spots which show up after the firing. 
Do not put brushes away caked with lustre. Wash first in 
turpentine or alcohol and then with warm water and soap 
and rinse. They are then in perfect condition tor your next 
working. Do not forget fitness to purpose in choosing vases 
or jars for flowers. Avoid the grotesque and choose those 
standing firmly, preferably with an opening large enough 
to be practical. 


Elephant—F. Lingle 


Lois Shields 


ANIMAL SQUARES 
(Continued from Page 28) 


fully designed within its square, was then lined with two 
tones of grey which added the three tonal interest to the 
line drawing. For example: the elephant is constructed on 
a large circle which forms the body and a smaller circle 
placed in opposition serves as a structure for the head and 
trunk. The lines are sometimes put within the black 
structural line and again the gradation of tone is outside 
the black line. 


Particularly noticeable in the work of these pupils is the 
bold and sure stroke of the brush. A Japanese brush was 
used and the line carefully studied for each stroke before 
the brush was taken in hand. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We call the attention of our subscribers to their change 
of address during July and August. If you go out of town 
send us the new address, otherwise your copy of our maga- 
zine may very well be lost as they are not forwarded like 


first class mail. If you will notify us we will hold your 
magazine until your return. 
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LANDSCAPE—-CLARA STROUD 
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